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AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Having  been  born  in  Kentucky,  reared  amid 
the  scenes  of  former  struggles  for  possession  of 
the  "Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,"  attended  school 
with  Indians  from  the  reservation  and  spent  some 
time  in  Carolina,  where  this  story  begins,  right 
on  the  site  of  a  one  time  Indian  home,  I  have 
been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  vastness 
of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  red  and 
the  white  man,  which  has  caused  so  much  suffer- 
ing and  woe. 

It  is  yet  the  part  of  civilized  Christians  to 
break  down  this  great  wall  which  keeps  us  from 
understanding  each  other  better  and  to  give 
to  them  such  ideas  of  life  as  will  attract  them 
from  the  hut  and  the  chase. 

May  we  narrow  this  breach  from  year  to  year 
till  our  God — their  Moneto — shall  smile  upon  us 
both  as  His  dear  children  of  earth,  lovingly  help- 
ing each  other.  S.  J.  S. 


IN  THE  BEND  OF  THE  ESTATAUE 

OR 

The   Indian's    Story   in   the   White   Man's 
Words. 

May  my  life  be  spent  forever 

Here  beside  this  dashing  river; 

May  my  life  be  free  from  ills 

Among  these  grand  and  towering  hills; 

I  would  love  and  woo  and  win 

All  of  nature  free  from  sin; 

May  my  life  be  in  the  chase 

As  the  mighty  river's  race  ; 

Let  my  deeds  of  valor  shine 

Like  the  gleaming  river's  line 

When  the  sun  or  moon-beams  fall 

Through  the  chestnuts,  straight  and  tall. 

Here  I'll  live  unharmed  by  knaves, 

Close  beside  my  fathers'  graves; 

And  I  roam  here,  now  a  boy, 

On  thy  banks,  sweet  Estataue ; 

And  may  Moneto  never  send 

My  children  from  this  lovely  bend ; 

Here  is  my  joy  and  peace  complete. 

May  my  children  here  secrete 

My  body  in  Mt.  Mitchell's  shade, 

Beyond  yon  dcep'ning  everglade; 
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Bury  me  in  the  land  our  own ; 

Bounded  by  yon  rising  Roan. 

And  then  around  and  over  Hawk, 

On  which  the  wild  crows  build  and  cawk 

And  send  their  war  cries  o'er  the  line, 

Down  to  the  place  of  joy,  mine: 

Presented  to  me  while  a  boy ; 

This  lovely  bend  of  the  Estataue. 

Here  on  these  rugged  rocks  I've  played 

When  the  sun  on  Mitchell  stayed  ; 

And  when  the  twilight  softly  stole 

Up  to  the  mountain  from  the  knoll. 

'Twas  here  I  learned  to  bend  the  bow, 

To  aim  the  spear  and  how  to  throw 

The  tomahawk  with  deadly  aim, 

When  we  were  in  pursuit  of  game. 

Twas  here  I  passed  my  youthful  sports, 

'Tis  here  I'll  hold  my  Indian  courts ; 

'Twas  here  I  chased  the  roe  in  youth, 

'Tis  here  I'll  keep  my  heart  with  truth; 

Twas  here  Win-as-sa  won  my  life, 

Tis  here  Win-as-sa'll  be  my  wife; 

And  though  she  sleep  upon  the  hill, 

Winassa'll  be  my  Dear  Wife  still. 

A  chieftain  is  her  father  bold, 

Willi  heart  as  pure  as  purest  gold  ; — ■ 

And  all  her  brothers,  warriors  brave; 

But  to  a  Prince,  her  love  she  gave. 

That  simple  love  was  childish  taste — 

So  full  and  pure  that  1  made  haste 

To  fill  my  life  with  her  true  love 

That  great  Moneto  from  above 

Might  look  with  favor  on  the  son 

Of  the  chieftain  who  great  fame  had  won. 
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But  this  was  not  the  half  my  dream 
Of  joy  here  beside  this  stream. 
Here  day  by  day  as  time  trode  on, 
I  listened  to  the  river's  song: 

My  life  goes  on, 

And  so  must  yours; 
I  blend  with  the  ocean, 

And  you  with  the  years. 

Ere  long  my  course 

Will  all  be  run; 
My  dashings  be  over, 

My  songs  be  sung. 

My  life  must  end, 

But  yours  will  never; 
My  influence  dies — 

Yours  lives  forever. 

So  day  by  day,  I  list  the  song, 

As  the  foaming  waters  dashed  along; 

I  dreamed  of  life,  of  love,  of  joy, 

By  the  bubbling  springs  on  the  Estataue ; — 

I  saw  manhood  advance  and  then  recede, 

With  questions  settled,  all  things  agreed 

Till  war  was  now  a  curse  gone  by; 

Men  wanted  to  live  instead  of  to  die. 

Moneto  seemed  pleased  and  blessings  abode 

On  earth  among  nations  instead  of  a  load 

Of  horror  and  trouble  with  hatchet  and  spear, 

With  the  wilder  tribes  living  North  of  here. 

I  saw  myself  in  manhood's  prime, 

Making  advances,  improving  the  time, — 
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Making  life  in  the  wigwam  sweet, 

In  the  winter's  cold  or  the  summer's  heat. 

My  joy  was  quickened,  my  blood  ran  high, 

When  I  saw  the  leaping  river  nigh, 

Which  taught  by  example,  repeated  trial, 

It  never  discouraged  from  mile  to  mile; 

And  onward  still  from  day  to  day, 

Its  murmuring  voice  would  seem  to  say: 

Beware  your  deeds, 

And  list  the  river ; 
My  influence  dies, 

Yours  lives  forever. 

I  saw  in  the  future  a  mountain  of  bliss, 
The  peaks  of  which  I  longed  to  kiss, 
When  my  youthful  narrows  had  all  been  run, 
When  I  was  the  chief  instead  of  his  son; 
When  young  Win-as-sa  from  the  tribe  so  dear, 
From  whom  we  now  had  no  cause  to  fear, 
Would  be  in  my  wigwam  sharing  my  life; 
O,  happy  day  when  she'd  be  my  wife ! 
And  thus  by  this  stream  as  pure  as  truth, 
In    my   youth    I    dreamed   out   the    "Dream   of 
Youth." 

REALITY   begins. 

I  suddenly  awake,  my  father  has  died, 
My  mother  is  sleeping  close  by  his  side; 
And  now  I  find,  though  only  a  boy, 
That  I  am  a  chief  on  the  Estataue. 
The  first  part  of  my  dream  is  sadly  fulfilled, 
All  things  must  go  however  I've  willed; 
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Our  tribe  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 

And  joy   throughout  our  nation  is  hurled ; 

The  tribes  on  the  North,  the  South,  and  the  West 

Have  all  decided  from  war  to  rest. 

My  wigwam  is  finished,  how  clear  is  life ! 

Now  that  little  Win-as-sa  is  my  loving  wife. 

I  left  my  joys  to  join  the  chase, 

Where  we  found  a  man  that  had  a  pale  face; 

He  seemed  very  tired  and  dumb  with  cold, 

We  took  him  home  and  there  he  told 

That  he  was  an  agent  sent  from  a  king 

To  treat  with  the  Indians  before  it  was  spring. 

His  tongue,  as  he  used  it  seemed  very  straight, 

And   concerning  the   treaty,   he   was   willing  to 

wait 
'Till  we  could  decide  with  the  rest  of  our  race, 
On  the  meeting  time  and  the  meeting  place. 
But  while  we  waited  peace  threatened  to  die : 
Other  whites  came  and  settled  near  by. 
They  said  they'd  teach  us  and  we'd  teach  them, 
That  the  floods  of  life  together  we'd  stem. 
So  we  took  them  up  with  the  greatest  of  joy, 
And  gave  them  land  on  the  Estataue. 
We  planted  poles  around  our  land, 
And  left  them  there  that  they  might  stand 
To  show  Pale-face  the  bound  we'd  made ; — ■ 
Which  circled  round  from  Mitchell's  shade 
With  the  sparkling,  dashing  river's  bend, 
To  where  the  mountain's  awful  rend, 
Produced  the  long  since  famous  gorge, 
Where  first  we  learned  of  a  great  King  George; 
And  then  the  line  ran  in  the  main, 
Up  to  the  head  of  rocky  Cane  ; 
And  thence  across  from  Henson's  caves, 
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Back  to  the  hill  of  our  fathers'  graves. 
This  much  we  left  for  our  own  use, 
And  though  we  dwelt  in  our  huts  secluse, 
We  had  right  to  our  homes  and  rights  to  respect 
From  those  we  had  helped,  had  right  to  expect 
That  they,  in  return,  would  help  us  in  need, 
But  they  were  thoughtless  and  full  of  greed. 
Before  very  long  there  were  more  came  in, 
With  great  long  hunting  knives  made  of  tin. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  to  our  bounds, 
Till  we  had  to  tell  them  to  keep  off  our  grounds ; 
A  meeting  of  pale-face  and  reds  was  called — 
The  pale-face  speeched  and  the  reds  all  squalled 
Till  some  young  and  hot-blooded  braves 
Flew  in  to  protect  their  dead  fathers'  graves. 
Bad  blood  on  both  sides  was  easily  raised, 
1  a  uinseled  for  peace,  but  all  peace  was  erased 
From  the  minds  of  the  pale-face  greedy  for  gold, 
And  the  braves  protecting  their  land  as  of  old; 
At  last  they  were  quiet  and  peace  was  restored, 
But  not  before  Mother  Earth  was  gored. 
The  meeting  was  ended  and  nothing  gained, 
Save  one  of  our  lawyers,  bound  and  chained, 
Was  carried  away  to  the  white  man's  home, 
Where  none  of  our  folks  were  allowed  to  come. 
The  trouble  was  on,  war  seemed  declared, 
But  soon  we  felt  that  we'd  be  spared 
The  awful  horror  of  blood  and  scalp. 
But  we  called  on  the  tribes  near  by  for  help. 
The  trouble  now  passed  and  we  seemed  blest, 
But  those  at  the  border  were  still  oppre'st ; 
They  still  came  in  and  clammored  for  land, — 
When  my  father  gave  me  his  dying  hand, 
He  told  me  to  hold  to  our  old  homes, 
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Never  to  sell  my  father's  bones, 

I  love  them  dearly,  what's  more  dear 

Than  the  graves  of  our  loved  ones  sleeping  here? 

That  mound  on  the  knoll  beyond  the  vale, 

Tells  us,  when  we  listen,  many  a  tale 

Of  love  and  friendship,  of  pleasures  gone; 

And  all  in  groanings  of  death  like  tone 

It  says  we  are  traveling  to  the  self  same  end, 

But  will  we  sleep  in  the  lovely  bend? 

Is  the  question  now  that  sadly  comes, 

As  the  white  man  seeks  to  take  our  homes. 

I  knew  my  people,  each  noble  brave 

Would  give  his  blood  for  his  father's  grave; 

So  would  we  all  even  to  this  day, 

Still  there  is  not  the  faintest  ray 

Of  hope  for  the  joys  that  once  were  ours, 

Among  Carolina's  natural  towers. 

The  white  man's  words  said :  "We  bring  you  joy, 

There  is  religion  for  the  Estataue." 

Their  actions  said :  "We're  sent  by  a  king, 

Destruction  to  your  homes  to  bring." 

They  talked  to  us  much  of  Moneto  the  great, 

And  about  repenting    would  always  prate; — 

Still  they  took  our  horses  and  corn, 

Killed  our  people  and  left  us  to  mourn ; 

They  brought  us  a  book  and  wrote  it  on  bark,   ■ 

They  taught  us  to  read  it,  but  when  it  was  dark 

And  we  were  reading,  both  son  and  sire 

Were  alarmed  to  find  the  village  on  fire; 

Then  of  course  the  book  was  laid  by 

In  the  resolve :  "White  man  must  die." 

Soon  each  brave  hurried  up  the  river, 

Carrying  a  bow  and  a  snake-skin  quiver; 

At  midnight  dark  a  blaze  was  seen, 
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And  often  when  the  trees  were  green, 

An  Indian  hid  in  the  top  of  tree, 

To  send  an  arrow  to  whom  he  could  see, 

Sometimes  there'd  come  a  terrible  roar, 

And  we  knew  some  Indian  lived  no  more; 

They  had  guns  and  powder,  you  know, 

They  told  us  that  powder  would  grow, 

Then  we  sold  them  more  of  our  land 

For  powder  and  carried  it  home  in  our  hand— 

We  planted  it — hoed  it — watched  it — but  all 

Our  hopes  were  in  vain,  it  never  grew  tall 

Enough  to  be  seen,  and  if  ever  it  grew, 

'Twas  in  the  night  time,  so  we  never  knew 

How  they  paid  for  our  land,  but  soon  we  found 

That  more  white  men  had  settled  around. 

Then  we  met  under  an  oak, 

And  made  a  treaty  to  never  be  broke ; 

They  sold  us  guns  and  powder  and  lead 

For  things  that  were  useless  to  us  they  said ; 

We  gave  them  furs  and  trees  and  land, 

And  then  they  said  :  "Lend  a  helping  hand 

To  get  the  fields  ready  to  till, 

And  half  of  the  crop  is  yours,"  but  still 

When  the  ears  from  the  shock  were  pulled, 

All  the  large  ears  were  carefully  culled. 

Then  white  man  gathered  and  carried  them  out, 

And  tried  to  put  the  Indians  to  rout. 

Quarrels  kept  coming,  I  counseled  for  peace, 

But  strifes  and  troubles  never  would  cease. 

My  home  to  me  now  was  doubly  dear, — 

Besides  Win-as-sa  and  the  river  so  clear, 

1  had  two  children,  my  girl  and  my  brave, 

For  whom  I'd  give  my  life  to  save. 
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the   separation. 

More  settlers  came,  we  gave  in  more, 

They  moved  still  nearer  to  our  door. 

We  dreaded  the  thought  of  leaving  our  home, 

We  also  dreaded  the  troubles  to  come; 

At  last  we  found  that  we  could  not  bear 

To  be  treated  by  strangers  so  unfair ; 

They    had    killed   our   children,    had    stolen   our 

corn, 
They  had  given  us  trouble  at  night  and  morn ; 
We  had  borne  as  only  a  brave  heart  can, 
We   were   surely   more   patient   than   any   white 

man. 
We  thought  that  maybe  Moneto  had  sent 
Them  to  tell  us  of  evils  to  repent; 
They  talked  often  and  long  about  the  man 
That  died  on  a  tree  to  save  all  he  can, — 
We  thought  surely  their  doctrine  was  good, 
When  one  of  them  had  given  his  blood, 
We  thought  it  good,  they  taught  us  so, 
And  often  to  hear  their  lawyers,  we'd  go. 
With  pictures  in  words,  they'd  make  us  see 
The  suff'ring  form  upon  the  tree. 
We  thought  that  if  surely  one  was  so  brave, 
That  he  for  an  Indian  his  life  blood  gave, 
Surely  these  were  honest  and  true, 
So  we  trusted  and  loved  them,  would  not  you  ? 
But  when  we  saw  their  every-day  life, 
And  saw  among  them  their  civil  strife, 
We  felt  that  they  only  meant  to  deceive, 
That  their  own  doctrines    they  didn't  believe; — 
So  when  their  motives  we  could  see, 
We  held  a  conference  under  a  tree, 
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And  decided  to  try  the  Old  Indian  Plan, 
To  deal  now  a  while  with  the  tricky  white  man, 
They  stole  our  children  and  we  killed  theirs, 
They  took  our  horses,  we  took  their  hairs ; 
We  tried  to  act  fair  and  to  do  as  they'd  done, 
Sometimes  we  could  whip,  sometimes  we  could 

run. 
We'd  wake  them  up  at  dead  of  night, 
To  show  them  their  wigwams  burning  bright, 
We  burned  their  wigwams,  killed  their  wives, 
Took  their  guns  and  hunting  knives, 
We  watched  wigwam,  white  brave  leave, 
We  killed  papoosie,  white  squaw  grieve. 
We  steal  young  squaws  and  take  them  away, 
Some  of  them  live  with  the  Indians  to-day; 
One  day  more  men  from  rising  sun, 
Came  into  the  fight  and  the  red  men  run 
And  hid  themselves  on  the  rocky  hill. 
Where  we  quietly  listened  and  kept  very  still, 
To  watch  the  white  man  go  to  camp, 
And  then  ere  long  we  began  to  tramp ; 
Slowly  and  silently    we  moved  along, 
We  crossed  the  river,  I  heard  its  song, — 

Great  deeds  are  yours, 

But  your  greater  fame 
Will  never  come 

To  your  present  name. 

My  comrades  were  gone,  I  wanted  to  stay, 
And  hear  what  the  river  had  to  say, 
But  they  were  hurrying  on  up  the  river, 
Holding  tightly  their  bow  and  quiver, 
We  plotted  before  starting  upon  our  way, 
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To  wield  destruction  ere  the  dawn  of  day, 

The  yellow  moon  smiled  over  the  hills, 

And  merrily  danced  the  silvery  rills, 

And  the  river  gleamed  like  sheets  of  gold, 

And  onward  moved  our  band  so  bold, 

Creeping  silently  in  the  shade, 

Not  even  a  shadow  or  noise  we  made, — 

Each  one  stepped  in  the  other's  track, 

And  the  one  behind  would  often  look  back 

To  see  if  the  whites  had  found  our  trail, 

But  could  hear  nothing  save  a  screech  owl's  wail ; 

Then  we  moved  with  our  utmost  speed, 

Till  we  reached  the  river  where  it  was  agreed 

That  we  would  divide  and  surround  the  place. 

And    shoot    arrows    and    fire    before   they    gave 

chase. 
Then  we  walked  carefully,  almost  half  bent, 
Till  half  our  plans  of  attack  were  spent, 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  arrows  flew, 
Till  the  sky  was  red  that  had  been  blue, 
The  night  was  chill,  but  soon  the  heat 
!  [ad  found  its  way  to  the  corn  and  wheat; 
White  man  awoke  and  took  his  wife 
Into  the  woods  to  save  her  life, — 
All  they  could  do  was  get  away, 
They  had  no  homes  in  which  to  stay, 
And  when  they  left  the  fire  and  smoke, 
Old  rough  arrows  to  them  spoke, 
But  if  he  escaped  and  started  to  run, 
We  let  him  hear  the  white  man's  gun. 
When  all  was  over  and  the  village  burned, 
The  red  man's  merry  eyes  were  turned 
In  on  the  ruins  and  we  shouted  and  danced, 
And  around  the  burned  up  homes  we  pranced. 
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Then  pop,  pop,  pop !  and  some  Indians  fell, 
Again,  pop,  pop,  pop !  and  the  white  men  yell — 
While  we  danced  'round  the  white  man's  home, 
More  white  men  from  a  village  had  come, 
And  found  us  there  rejoiced  to  see 
The   homes  of   their   neighbors   burned    from   a 

tree ; 
Pop,  pop,  pop,  they  go  again, 
And  there  goes  down  three  more  of  our  men, — 
We  tried  to  run,  'twas  all  in  vain, 
For  around  our  folks  they  had  formed  a  chain, 
It  seemed  every  man  had  a  gun  and  a  knife, 
They  sure  meant  to  take  Indian's  life; 
At  last  we  had  a  chance  to  shoot, 
And  so  we  gave  a  terrible  hoot, 
And  a  storm  of  arrows  and  bullets  and  shot, 
Almost  made  the  air  get  hot ; 
Then  we  ran  at  the  top  of  our  speed, 
But  bullets  followed  us  full  of  greed, 
Some  of  us  went  on  and  some  of  us  fell, 
But  how  any  got  away,  we  never  could  tell; — 
We  reached  our  homes,  they  were  aflame, 
And  every  one  knew  who  was  to  blame. 
We  found  the  whites  all  ready  to  fight. 
And  though  we  soon  could  put  them  to  flight, 
My  home  was  unharmed,  I  looked  for  my  wife, 
Determined  to  fight  till  death  for  her  life  ; 
My  girl  of  ten  summers  now  came  to  my  side, 
I  caught  her  a  horse  and  told  her  to  ride 
Till  she  would  be  safe  from  the  horrors  of  war. 
And  if  she  saw  her  father  no  more. 
To  tell  her  brother,  my  eight  wintered  brave, 
That  his  father  died  his  home  to  save, 
1  told  her  to  ride  as  never  before, 
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Then  I  made  a  rush  for  my  wigwam  door, 

I  saw  my  daughter  outrun  the  men, 

But  have  not  seen  her  once  since  then; 

Where  now  she  is,  I  cannot  tell. 

But  I  hope  in  the  Southland,  living-  and  well. 

At  my  wigwam  door  I  met  my  wife. 

She  handed  me  a  gun  and  said,  "Fight  for  vour 

life."  3 

The  terrible  conflict  came  to  a  close, 
And  over  all  as  the  soft  moon  rose, 
The  light  was  thrown  on  pools  of  blood, 
Among  the  bushes  in  the  little  wood, 
The  moon  passed  on  into  the  East, 
Leaving  all  dark  for  man  and  beast; — 
Quickly  then  as  the  darkness  fell, 
Our  narrow  escape,  we  tried  to  tell, 

We  groped  about  for  the  wounded  and  dead, 

We  found  Win-as-sa  with  a  cut  on  the  head;' 

Our  medicine  men  attended  to  that 

While  on  a  rocky  steep  she  sat. 

We  bitterly  wept  as  we  buried  our  slain, 

Then  as  the  night  began  to  wane, 

A  pathway  up  the  mountain  we  took, 

And  when  it  was  light  we  stopped  to  look 

Back  on  our  homes  forever  gone, 

And  only  a  few  of  us  left  alone, 

Held  council  now,  what  was  to  be  done? 

They  had  beaten  us  badly,  we  could  only  run. 

We  sat  and  gazed  on  the  land  so  dear, 

I  thought  of  my  child  and  dropped  a  tear; 

So  we  decided  to  Northward  go, 

Before  the  falling  of  winter's  snow. 
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the  journey. 

In  the  morning,  we  began  our  journey  long, 
And  all  of  us  joined  in  a  farewell  song, — 
Once  on  the  Chucky,  we  stopped  to  rest, 
And  look  lovingly  back  at  Old  Mitchell's  crest ; 
Who  is  so  strong  that  a  wave  of  the  hand 
Will  banish  forever  their  own  native  land  ? 
Who  can  forget  the  land  of  his  birth, 
When  sleeping  there  are  the  dear  ones  of  earth? 
Who  can  help  thinking  with  some  regret, 
On  leaving  the  place  where  every  sunset 
Has  told  him  stories,  has  painted  sweet  scenes 
Of  purple  mountains  with  many  ravines, 
With  tall  smoky  peaks  mounting  up  so  high, 
It  seems  they  are  kissing  the  sun-lit  sky, 
And  just  below  the  mountain  so  steep, 
The  river  is  singing  the  day  to  sleep, 
With  a  wild  lullaby,  apart  from  the  earth, 
That  the  river  has  known  ever  since  its  birth? 
Then  once  again,  we  wended  our  way, 
Down  the  winding  river  at  the  close  of  day; 
Then  as  the  air  grew  chill  and  damp, 
We  looked  about  for  a  place  to  camp. 
Some  sticks  were  brought,  a  fire  was  made, 
And  the  meat  around  to  roast  was  laid, 
And  thus  we  closed  the  first  weary  day, 
With  our  last  night's  homes  far,  far  away. 
Some  of  us  watched  while  others  slept, 
And  a  vigilant  watch  all  night  we  kept ; — 
The  night  we  spent  in  rest  and  sleep, 
And  before  the  morn  began  to  peep 
Four  braves  went  out  in  search  of  game, 
The  others  stayed  to  care  for  the  lame. 
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No  farther  we  went,  but  rested  that  day, 

We  felt  sufficiently  far  away, 

To  tend  our  sick  and  care  for  them, 

That  the  tides  of  weakness  they  might  stem. 

After  this    we  pursued  our  course, 

We  traveled  very  slowly,  the  weather  was  worse, 

Through  bushes  and  rocks    we  picked  our  way, 

And  always  stopped  at  the  close  of  day; 

At  last  there  fell  a  drifting  snow, 

Which  rendered  our  progress  very  slow. 

At  last  we  found  on  the  steep  hill-side, 

A  rocky  cavern  where  we  could  hide, 

We  found  a  broad  room  with  a  sandy  floor, 

And  hung  a  buffalo  skin  up  over  the  door. 

Here  we  stayed  till  the  snow  was  gone, 

The  weather  was  better  when  we  started  on; 

Our  wounded  now  were  strong  and  well, 

There  was  a  kind  of  joy  we  could  hardly  tell, — 

But  day  by  day,  I  was  forced  to  mourn 

For  one  in  the  Southland  left  alone, 

She  was  little  Win-as-sa,  named  for  her  mother, 

But  Moneto  was  good  and  gave  us  another 

Wrho  was  also  our  child  and  loved  our  brave, 

She,  too,  I  would  give  my  life-blood  to  save. 

One  April  eve  near  the  close  of  day, 

We  climbed  a  peak  and  looked  into  May ; 

We  looked  o'er  the  plains  to  the  home  of  the  sun, 

And  saw  silvery  streams  to  the  Northward  run. 

There  were  rolling  plains  with  beautiful  grass, 

And  just  beyond  the  mountain  pass 

There  were  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer, 

Peacefully  grazing,  with  no  thought  of  fear, — 

We  stood  in  silence,  we  were  all  amazed, 

We  looked  in  wonder  and  mutely  gazed 
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At  the  beautiful  scenes  stretching  far  away 

To  where  the  sun  goes  to  end  the  day. 

The  scene  was  beautiful  to  behold; — 

The  sun-kissed  rivers  shone  like  gold, 

The  brooks  and  brooklets  could  be  seen. 

Like  silvery  threads  on  the  meadows  green, — 

In  which  the  deer  or  the  elk  could  see 

Another  creature  as  graceful  as  he; 

Upon  whose  banks  the  flowers  of  spring 

Caused  the  birds  to  build  and  sing, 

Near  by  these  waters  so  pure  and  clear, 

Where  they  watch  the  timid  deer. 

And  where  the  sun's  hot  noon-day  beams 

Are  reflected  by  the  streams, 

But  a  coolness  still  is  made 

By  the  tall  cane's  loving  shade. 

I  saw  a  peak  far,  far  to  the  right, 

On  which  the  sun  was  shining  bright, 

The  purple  mist  that  filled  the  air, 

The  rocks  on  top,  so  huge  and  bare, 

Made  me  think  of  days  now  gone, 

And  the  dear  Southland  with  one  alone, 

Of  all  our  tribe  now  roaming  there, 

Out,  maybe,  on  the  mountain  bare. 

But  now  the  sky  was  red  and  gold. 

The  day  was  dying  but  was  not  cold. 

A  fire  was  kindled,  our  meat  prepared, 

But  ere  long  in  the  darkness  glared 

A  number  of  eyes,  surprised  at  the  light, 

We  never  had  seen  such  a  terrible  sight ; — 

We  fixed  our  arrows  and  prepared  to  shoot, 

When  right  over  our  heads  a  powerful  hoot 

Caused  us  to  jump  and  lose  our  aim, 

But  still  we  did  not  lose  our  game; 
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We  shot  with  arrows  instead  of  a  gun, 

For  we  knew  the  rest  would  run, 

But  instead,  when  one  would  fall, 

And,  if  perchance  there  was  a  squall, 

The  rest  would  gather  round  to  see, 

What  this  curious  trouble  could  be. 

In  the  morning    we  heard  a  succession  of  notes, 

That  seemed  to  pour  from  myriad  throats. 

At  day  we  went  for  the  quail  we  neard, 

But  could  not  find  a  single  bird. 

Then  we  stood  and  listened  long, 

At  the  sweet,  pure  notes  of  the  warbler's  song, — 

Then  the  blue  bird  sang  while  screamed  the  jay, 

It  seemed  all  the  birds  were  up  greeting  the  clay. 

Many,  many  were  the  sounds  we  heard, 

At  last  we  found  'twas  a  mocking  bird. 

Our  party  was  ready  with  arms  at  hand, 

To  try  to  explore  this  beautiful  land ; 

The  young  tender  grass  with  dew  was  wet, 

And  among  the  rocks    was  the  violet ; 

By  a  purling  brook  were  other  flowers. 

And   the   waters    laughed   on   not   counting   the 

hours, 
Till  the  great  sun  was  high  in  the  air, 
Before  we  thought  of  why  we  were  there. 
It  seemed  this  had  once  been  white  man's  home, 
But  Moneto,  displeased,  had  sent  him  to  roam 
On  the  broad  plains  of  a  hunting  ground  bare. 
Where  he  hunted  in  vain  for  no  game  was  there. 
Then  I  wondered  if  he,  too,  wouldn't  send 
The  white  man  out  of  our  lovely  bend? 
As  we  marched  on  across  the  green, 
A  great  herd  of  animals  could  be  seen, 
Some  calmly  grazed  upon  the  bank, 
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While  others  went  down  to  the  water  and  drank; 

Hunger  had  seized  us,  I  raised  my  gun, 

There    was    an    echoless    roar    and    a    stampede 

run, — 
We  crossed  the  stream  and  lying  near 
Upon  the  hank  was  a  fat,  sleek  deer; 
We  slaked  our  thirst  from  a  bubbling  spring. 
And  thanked  Moneto,  the  Spirit  Land  King. 
We  thought  of  our  homes  and  the  joys  once  ours, 
We  looked  at  the  stream  and  the  beautiful  flow- 
ers : 
Then   we  traveled    North,    entranced    with    the 

scei 
Till  the  low  Western  sun  looked  calm  and  serene; 
(hi  the  towering  peaks  upon  our  right, 
Thai  enrapt  them  in  purple  light. 

We  traveled  on  till  the  whip-poor-will's  wail 
Told  us  'twas  time  to  leave  the  trail, 
.And  make  read)'  to  camp  in  this  land  o\  bliss, 
For  surely  there  never  was  land  like  this. 
The  next  morning  we  saw  the  young  sun  rise 
Right  up  out  of  the  red-tinted  Eastern  skies; 
We  thought   in  this  land  we'd  like  to  roam. 
We'd  like  to  call  this  land  our  home. 
But  a  new  question  soon  gave  us  pain: 
Onr  hand  was  too  small  to  live  on  the  plain. — 
So  onward  we  traveled,  becoming  foot-sore, 
Till  wearied  and  worn,  we  reached  the  shore 
Of  a  beautiful  river,  near  the  Sciotas'  home, 
We  crossed  and  were  told  no  longer  to  roam. 
The  terms  oi  adoption  were  short  and  brief: 
My    folks  changed  their  names  but  I  was  their 
chief. 
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sorrow  and  treachery. 

The  Sciotas  were  good,  the  Sciotas    we  loved, 
A  help  in  trouble   the  Sciotas  proved: 
We  said  we  would  help  them  in  war  or  peace, 
That  our  friendship  for  them  never  should  cease; 

And  now  for  protection  from  danger  and  harm 
Around  us  was  thrown  the  Sciotas5  arm. 
They  builded  us  wigwams  in  their  camp, 
And  in  the  woods  with  them  we'd  tramp 
]n  search  of  game  on  a  summer  day. 
Till  well  with  them  we  loved  to  stay. 
Our  own  tribe  was  extinct,  the  name  was  lost, 
And  the  men  in  the  Bend  well  knew   the  cost. 
At  last  in  the  camp  things  became  very  quiet, 
The  Sciotas  were  getting  ready  to  fight. 
Ere  long  one  morning,  in  run  a  brave. 
And  told  us  get  ready  our  homes  to  save: 
Now  all  was  excitement  anil  thirst  for  blood, 
The  braves  got  ready  to  go  to  the  wood. 
1   told  them  "Be  quiet.*'  but   1  didn't  know- 
Why  they  were  so  anxious  to  go, — 
They  once  had  lived  in  the  grass  and  flowers, 
Had  had  a  beautiful  home  like  our-: 
On  the  bank  oi  a  dashing  river  so  gay. 
That  sang  sweet  songs  all  through  the  day, 
laving  in  peaceful  Indian  style, 
But  like  us  found  white  men  after  a  while; 
They  treated  them  kindly,  as  Indians  (\o. 
Thinking  their  words  and  hearts  were  true, — 
Ere  long  they  quarreled,  saw  troubles  descend. 
To  1  their  homes,  quickly,  an  end; 

To  the  Northland  then  they  had  to  tlee. 
But  did  not  leave  the  white  men   free 
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To  take  their  homes  and  make  them  their  own, 
Nor  did  they  leave  the  men  alone, — 
But  down  the  river  would  silently  float 
At  night  to  the  camps  on  a  large  flat  boat. 
Made  of  birch  bark,  and  attacked  in  the  night, 
They  would  burn  the  homes  and  take  their  flight. 
And  now  they  were  all  very  anxious  to  leave, 
Our  brave  was  with  them,  it  made  us  grieve ; 
And  when  they  left  our  brave  left,  too, 
But  we  could  trust  him,  he  was  true. 
They  were  to  go  where  the  scout  had  been, 
And  find  the  trail  of  scouting  white  men. 
They  thought  they  would  find  the  army  in  camp, 
It  was  a  little  too  early  for  them  to  tramp ; 
Then  they  would  give  them  arrows  and  lead, 
And  take  the  skin  from  the  top  of  their  head. 
They  put  in  their  work,  their  earnest  heart, 
I  knew  our  brave  would  do  his  part ; — 
He  went  with  the  braves,  but  never  came  back, 
White  man  shot  him  down  in  his  track. 
Imagine  our  sorrow  when  the  news  came  down 
The  river  that  night  to  the  Indian  town. 
Our  hearts  with  sorrow  were  bended  low, 
(  )!i.  that  such  sorrow    we  ever  should  know, 
But  two  we  had  brought  to  this  new  land, 
Now  one  had  fallen  by  white  man's  hand. 
There  was  only  one,  our  youngest,  left, — 
To  comfort  father  and  mother  bereft. 
It  seemed  to  us  now  that  the  world  was  cold, 
It  took  our  joys  while  we  were  getting  old ; — 
We  mourned  his  loss  so  far  from  the  place 
Where  he  had  started  in  Life's  short  race, — 
It  made  us  sad  for  that  lone  grave 
To  re-echo  Sciota's  wave; 
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Ere  long  more  trouble  was  in  the  air, 

This  time  I  said  I'd  take  some  hair 

To  pay  for  the  loss  in  our  last  fight. 

So  we  routed  the  whites  and  put  them  to  flight. 

We  watched  their  paths  both  night  and  day, 

So  that  any  came  in  would  not  get  away ; 

One  day  we  captured  a  few  of  their  men, 

Our  folks  said  they'd  not  get  them  again, 

So  one  by  one  they  met  their  fate, 

Till  at  last  one  evening  late, 

A  captive  brave  so  young  and  strong, 

Came  out  to  die;  I  begged,  was  I  wrong? 

They  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  I  forbade, 

My  heart  wanted  solace,  my  life  was  sad. 

I  begged  for  the  captive  to  make  him  my  son, 

1  was  sure  o'er  this,  his  love  I  had  won ; 

So  we  adopted  him  son  of  a  chief. 

We  thought  in  this  way  to  lessen  my  grief. 

We  took  him  to  the  river,  washed  out  white  blood, 

To  make  sure  that  he'd  be  good, 

Then  the  paint  was  applied  the  color  to  give, 

We  thought  with  us  he'd  forever  live, 

And  his  hair  was  dressed  up  in  Indian  style, 

The  pulling,  it  seemed,  was  his  hardest  trial. 

He  now  was  my  brave  wherever  he  went, 

And  I  became  more  and  more  content. 

Not   knowing    his     nature     nor     dreaming     his 

thought, 
Nor    thinking    of    the    trouble    which    he    has 

brought. 
We  learned  to  love  him  almost  as  our  son, 
And  honor  among  the  Indians  he  won, 
For  he  was  brave  and  strong  and  true 
As  we  thought  from  what  we  knew. 
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We  sent  him  hunting'  with  braves  or  alone, 

And  often  they  said  to  us,  "He  is  gone." 

But  sooner  or  later  he  always  came  back, 

And  told  how  he  followed  a  buffalo  track, 

Or  chased  the  deer  too  far  away 

To  get  back  ere  the  close  of  day; 

Our  braves  now  planned  to  go  to  his  home, 

To  send  his  folks  to  the  forests  to  roam; 

Then  one  said,  "He's  gone  to  tell 

His  folks  we're  coming  to  expel 

Them  from  their  settlement  on  the  creek, 

Believe  me,  he's  gone,  the  one  whom  you  seek." 

Our  hearts  now  sank,  the  treacherous  knave 

Had  stolen  our  thoughts  from  the  lonely  grave, 

He  had  deceived  us  who  had  saved  his  life, 

And  left  us  wretched,  me  and  my  wife. 

Now  he  was  gone,  no  one  could  recall. 

But  we  hoped  in  our  hands  he'd  some  time  fall. 

We  had  lost  one  we  loved,  'twas  ours  to  mourn, 

We  never  saw  him  after  that  morn. 

WIGWAM    SORROWS. 

My  eldest  daughter  in  the  Southland  alone, 
My  brave,  her  brother,  was  murdered  and  gone, 
My  treacherous  white,  a  fugitive  free. 
Left  only  our  youngest  to  Win-as-sa  and  me. 
She  had  now  become  the  pride  of  our  hearts. 
And  though  the   deep  wound   in  our   lives   still 

smarts. 
We  had  somewhat  forgotten  our  aching  pain, 
When  all  at  once  there  were  Indians  again. 
Oh.  life  is  full  of  sad,  sore  tests, 
When  sorrow  on  sorrow  make  all  our  guests; 
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Still  we  love  it,  will  not  give  it  up, 

But  will  sorrowfully  drain  the  cup, 

To  find  something  better  among  the  dregs, 

Hope  still  lives  on  though  reality  drags. 

We  at  last  consented  for  peace  to  be  made, 

We  accordingly  met  in  an  elm  tree  shade : — 

We  told  of  the  things  each  other  would  do, 

I  did  not  believe  them,  for  they  were  not  true, 

I  had  a  foreboding  of  evil  that  day, 

I  could  not  believe  a  word  they  would  say; 

They  swore  they  would  keep  it  all  their  days, 

But  it  isn't  a  promise  that  every  time  pays ; 

They  broke  their  words  and  tried  to  burn 

Our  homes  that  day,  but  we  made  a  turn 

With  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets  and  guns, 

There  were  plenty  of  falls,  and  squalls  and  runs. 

We  thought  they'd  decided  'twas  policy  best 

Our  homes  that  night  not  to  molest. 

Now  the  Sciotas  all  painted  black, 

And  made  ready  at  once  to  make  an  attack. 

We  were  ready  to  march  on  the  morrow  morn, 

But  while  we  were  roasting  and  eating  corn 

There  were  yells  of  fire  and  smell  of  smoke, 

Our  enemies  on  us  at  night  had  broke ; 

But  soon  we  were  out  with  hatchet  and  spear. 

Bows,  arrows  and  guns,  and  all  in  gear 

To  stand  or  fall  in  defence  of  the  home 

That  had  been  ours  since  we  had  come 

From  the  grass  and  flowers,  the    land    of    the 

South, 
So  we  sent  forth  fire  from  the  flint-lock's  mouth. 
I  had  dreaded  war  and  hated  blood, 
But  now  as  amid  the  fray  I  stood, — 
And  thought  of  my  boy,  cold  in  the  grave, 
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Of  the  treacherous  thief,  my  strong  white  brave, 
Of  my  girl  in  the  South,  my  happy  home, 
And  all  past  joys  forever  gone ; 
And  now  that  I  was  in  the  game, 
A  strange  delight  thrilled  all  my  frame, 
It  gave  me  pleasure  to  hear  them  squall, 
My  heart  fairly  leaped  to  see  them  fall. 
Their  blood  so  red  I  loved  to  see, 
Knowing  some  was  shed  for  me. 
I  lost  all  thought  of  sorrow  or  care, 
Only  for  the  loved  ones  in  danger  there; 
But  right  and  left  the  charge  was  made, 
Till  many  whites  and  reds  were  laid 
In  heaps  all  round  about  the  place, 
All  cold  and  free  from  life's  cold  race; 
A  silence  surprised  us,  they  were  gone, 
And  we  were  left  with  the  dead  alone, — 
We  carried  them  in,  both  red  and  white, 
And  in  the  wigwams  made  a  light ; 
Some  wigwams  were  burned,  but  ours  was  un- 
harmed, 
It  served  us  a  shelter  for  the  squaws  unarmed. 
We  went  to  see  how  they  had  fared, 
The  room  was  dark,  but  we  were  not  scared 
Till  we  entered  and  found  Win-as-sa  alone, 
Who    said   the   others   with   our   daughter   were 

gone  ; 
Some  of  them  ran  when  they  had  a  scare, 
But  my  daughter  and  wife  said  they  would  stay 

there  ; 
But  at  last  their  retreat  the  white  men  found, 
And  by  the  hair  dragged  our  girl  on  the  ground. 
Was  she  killed  or  captured  was  the  question  now, 
And  not  how  many  were  killed  in  the  row; 
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But  others  were  gone  and  we  thought  she  may 

By  some  mere  chance  have  gotten  away. 

And  was  hidden  with  them  in  another  hut, 

Then  one  came  in  with  an  unkind  cut. 

And  said  my  daughter  was  captured  sure, 

The  white  man  had  taken  my  child  so  pure, 

Our  own  child,  our  old  hearts'  pride, 

To  serve  the  white  man,  I  wished  she  had  died, 

The  morning  broke  dull,  heavy  and  gray, 

Our  sorrow  was  great,  we  could  not  stay 

In  our  home  so  lonely  and  bare, 

And  think  our  child  would  never  be  there, — 

The  white  man  says  that  Indian  don't  feel, 

To  murder  white  men  is  their  only  zeal, 

But  we  are  humans,  they  say  we've  a  soul, 

And  that  all  life  has  one  common  goal ; 

Indians  love  as  white  men  do, 

And  to  their  friends  are  far  more  true, — 

Than  the  white  men   have  been   as  the   Indian 

knows, 
White  man's  promise  is  like  wind  that  blows, — ■ 
They  took  our  homes  and  did  not  pay, 
We  think  stealing  is  acting  that  way. 
Our  hearts  were  heavy  and  sad  indeed, 
Our  children  gone,  made  our  old  hearts  bleed, 
Till  at  last  Win-as-sa,  overcome  with  grief, 
Began  to  see  her  future  was  brief, 
Her  pains  grew  worse  from  day  to  day, 
Till  finally  death  came  and  took  her  away. 
I  wanted  to  go,  it  could  not  be, 
There  was  some  of  life  still  left  to  me. 
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a  lonely  existence. 

The  world  was  dark,  it  seemed  unkind, 

No  peace  nor  rest  my  heart  could  find ; 

I  wandered  about  from  day  to  day, 

But  never  could  find  the  slightest  ray 

Of  hope  or  rest  or  peace  or  joy, 

I  wished  I  was  back  on  the  Estataue ; 

The  Sciota,  Ohio  and  Kain-Turkey,  all 

Were  visited  then  in  the  early  fall ; 

But  somehow  their  dashings  had  little  charm, 

Still  their  music  could  do  me  no  harm, 

My  life  was  sad,  I  hungered  for  love, 

But  none  could  come  save  from  above ; — 

Day  by  day  beyond  the  vale, 

I  could  see  two  mounds,  or  hear  a  wail, 

I  felt  that  my  child  was  bound  in  chains, 

And  calling  the  Chief  to  relieve  her  pains, 

The  sight  or  the  sound  by  day  or  by  night 

Haunted  me  still  in  hearing  or  sight, 

I  peeled  a  large  birch  and  made  me  a  boat, 

And  on  the  Ohio  set  it  afloat, 

f  quietly  rowed  on  the  placid  river, 

Thinking  of  things  that  were  gone  forever; 

Wherever  I  went  I  could  see  still 

Two  lonely  graves  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 

But  day  by  day  as  time  trode  on 

I  thought  of  our  river  and  its  old  time  song; 

I  thought  of  that  one  in  the  far  off  land. 

Then  of  her  brother  by  the  white  man's  hand 

Stricken  down  on  stranger  soil, 

Then  of  the  younger  and  Win-as-sa's  toil; 

Death  tries  us  all.  'tis  for  the  best. 

Tired  ones  should  have  a  place  to  rest, 
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But  surely  'tis  hard  to  willingly  bow 

To  Moneto's  commands  when  we  don't  know  how 

He  means  for  things  with  us  to  go, 

Or  how  He  rules  things  here  below. 

But  nature  at  last  came  into  my  life, 

And  though  I  had  neither  children  nor  wife, — 

The  rivers,  each  day,  sang  sweeter  songs, 

The  birds  flocked  about  in  myriad  throngs  ; 

Their  warbling  was  music  to  my  Indian  ear, 

I  listened  with  interest  when  they  came  near, 

I  fed  them  crumbs  of  corn  and  bread, 

And  at  last  they  would  light  on  my  shoulder  or 

head. 
They  came  and  sang  from  the  first  peep  of  day, 
Till   the    darkness   of    night   would    drive   them 

away. 
Then  in  the  silence  the  friendly  moon 
Peeped  into  my  wigwam  to  lighten  my  gloom; 
Then  in  came  sleep,  the  friend  of  all  friends, 
With  refreshing  dreams  to  make  full  amends 
For  all  the  day's  unfriendly  toil, 
And  take  us  back  to  our  native  soil ; 
And  brings  back  things  long  since  dead, 
But  never  pictures  things  ahead. 
I  was  now  growing  old  with  sorrow  and  years, 
My  hair  was  white  from  trouble  and  tears, 
The  long,  long  summer  finally  passed, 
Its  worry  and  heat  were  over  at  last  ; 
Then  the  clear,  cool,  frosty  nights 
Brought  with  them  some  sweet  delights, — 
The  insects'  song  rang  sweet  and  clear 
As  they  sang  the  praise  of  the  waning  year. 
Jack  Frost  looked  forth  on  all  the  land, 
And  slew  the  grass  with  merciless  hand; 
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The  year,  like  me,  was  getting  old, 
The  forests  put  on  their  red  and  gold ; 
The  crimson  leaves    with  orange  were  hung 
Upon  the  limhs  to  which  they  had  clung, — 
All  through  the  summer  in  wind  and  storm, 
But  now  the  days  had  ceased  to  be  warm, 
And  they  must  soon  be  ready  to  go, 
To  hide  the  ground  from  winter's  snow. 
It  was  the  sweet  days  when  corn's  put  away 
To  serve  our  needs  on  a  colder  day, 
When  all  the  squaws  are  busy  so  long,  IT 

Preparing  the  skins  for  winter's  song, 
When  snows  are  blowing  all  around, 
And  icicles  shooting  up  out  of  the  ground; — 
'Twas  then  a  man  and  a  woman  were  seen 
Coming  across  the  strip  of  green 
Between  the  garden  and  my  wigwam  door, 
Then  I  noticed  what  I  didn't  before: — 
A  beautiful  child  came  up  by  their  side, 
Which  seemed  to  be  their  full  hearts'  pride. 
They  came  inside — imagine  my  joy, — 
She  said,  "I  am  your  daughter,  and  this  is  your 
boy." 

THE  stillness  broken. 

'Twas  truly  my  daughter,  her  husband  and  child, 
In  my  sudden  joy  I  feared  I'd  go  wild ; 
My  daughter  was  stolen  and  taken  away, 
And  had  gone  to  school  as  the  white  men  say, 
She  had  learned  to  talk  the  white  man's  words, 
Had  lived  in  his  home,  had  helped  tend  his  herds ; 
In  short  she  had  learned  the  white  man's  life, 
Then  she  had  become  a  white  man's  wife; 
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And  there  was  little  Win-as-sa,  my  grandchild 

dear, 
She  clasped  my  neck,  I  shed  a  tear, 
She  sat  on  my  knee  as  white  children  do, 
Arid  told  me  stories    she  said  were  true, 
She  read  them  in  a  book,  sacred  she  said, 
All  about  a  man  wearing  thorns  on  his  head; 
She  ran,  brought  the  book,  I  could  not  read, 
But  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  knew  its  creed, 
'Twas  the  very  same  book  that  was  written  on 

bark, 
The  one  we  had  read  when  the  night  was  dark, 
In  the  long  ago  days  before  trouble  crime  down, 
Before  white  men  burned  the  Indian's  town. 
She  said  they  were  going  back  the  very  next  day, 
She  had  come  to  catch  me  and  take  me  away 
To  her  own  home  so  lovely  and  calm. 
She  didn't  want  mc  to  stay  in  a  cold  wigwam. 
Slightly  protected  from  the  rain  and  snow, 
When  she  had  a  home  to  which  1  could  go. 
Next  day  down  stream  we  rowed  in  a  boat, 
They  were  all  too  eager  to  let  it  float, 
Far  below  our  homes  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
We  saw  a  man  holding  a  team 
And  a  fine  wagon,  white  man  said  a  coach ; 
I  saw  him  watch  us  fastly  approach, 
And  now  my  boy  with  one  strong  hand 
Was  pulling  the  boat  right  up  to  the  land. 
They  said  it  was  theirs  and  we  were  to  ride, 
vSo  I  got  in  with  the  child  by  my  side. 
We  rode  to  the  farm,  'twas  all  like  a  dream, 
I  could  scarcely  believe  it,  it  did  not  seem 
That  I  should  know  such  joy  in  the  "Vale  of 

Tears," 
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But  Moneto  is  good  and  always  hears 
The  cry  of  the  helpless  or  comfortless  one. 
And  now  I  will  tell  you  how  I  learned  of  his 

son : 
There  were  presents  going  the  rounds  one  day, 
And  then  I  heard  my  grandchild  say: 
Christmas  gift  for  Grand  Pa  Chief, 
To  all  who  came,  while  they  brought  a  wreath, 
'What  they  did  it  for  I  could  not  tell. 
Then  there  came  the  ringing  of  a  bell, 
And  still  the  meaning   I  did  not  know, 
And  then  they  said  we'd  to  dinner  go; 
After  eating  our  dinner,  in  the  room  we  went. 
And  the  child  said  she'd  tell  what  this  all  meant ; 
And  this  is  the  story  the  dear  one  told 
To  her  Grand  Father  Chief  so  ignorant  and  old: 

"Years,  years  ago,  far  over  the  sea, 

Your  Moneto  looked  down  and  was  sad, 

All  over  the  world  the  men  were  mean, 
And  He  wanted  to  make  them  glad. 

They  were  all  so  bad  they  could  not  go 

To  live  with  Him  above ; 
The  man  you  call  Moneto  is 

Our  God,  a  God  of  love. 

He  had  one  Son,  He  loved  Him  well, 
More  than  you  loved  your  brave  ; 

All  men  had  sinned  and  all  were  lost 
Till  He  sent  His  Son  to  save. 

Years,  years  ago  he  came  to  earth. 
In  the  form  of  an  innocent  child; 
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And  grew  to  manhood  among  the  folks, 
On  all  He  met  He  smiled. 

When  He  was  a  man,  He  told  the  folks 
How  God  would  have  them  do : — 

He  commanded  them  to  love  each  other, 
And  to  each  other  be  true. 

He  told  them  to  pray,  that  God  would  forgive, 

If  on  His  Son  we'd  believe; 
He  will  help  us  to  bear  all  sorrow  and  care, 

And  will  strengthen  us  when  we  grieve. 

He  lived  among  men  a  few  short  years, 
And  mean  men  nailed  Him  on  a  cross ; 

They  there  let  Him  die  between  two  thieves, 
And  did  not  know  their  loss. 

After  three  days  they  went  to  the  grave, 
The  one  they  had  buried  wasn't  there ; 

They  looked  all  around  and  inquired  for  Him, 
And  two  angels  watched  them  stare. 

But  He  was  not  there,  He  was  alive, 

And  talked  to  men, — 
He  took  them  upon  a  mountain  top, 

And  went  to  heaven  then. 

And  now  Grand  Pa,  if  you  will  believe 

That  the  Son  died  also  for  you ; 
He  has  promised  that  He'd  save  all, 

And  His  every  promise  is  true. 
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He  said  something  about  being  born  again, — 

That  is,  get  a  heart  that's  new  ; 
And  if  you  only  ask  Him  aright, 

He'll  show  it  all  to  you. 

Just  talk  to  God,  tell  Him  what  you  want, 
Confess  that  you've  done  wrong; 

Tell  Him  take  sorrow  and  care  from  your  life, 
And  put  in  your  heart  a  song." 

The  story  was  ended,  I  bowed  to  pray, 

And  the  child  bowed  with  me  on  Christmas  Day, 

I  told  the  Great  Father  of  all  my  sin, 

There  was  a  peaceful  calm  and  the  Son  came  in. 

the  sweet  exchange. 

The  days  passed  on  but  not  so  slow, 
The  time  was  coming  for  me  to  go ; 
The  earth  and  my  joys  seemed  all  a  dream, 
But  often  I  thought  of  a  dashing  stream 
Where  once  I  had  wished  my  body  laid, 
Beneath  Old  Mitchell's  loving  shade; 
But  now  I  was  sure  I  did  not  care 
Where  I  was  buried,  "here  or  there." 
On  the  blue-grass  slopes  they  said  I'd  sleep, 
And  over  my  grave  sweet  flowers  should  weep; 
When  the  morning  dew  from  heaven  so  fresh 
Should  sparkle  above  my  mould'ring  flesh 
And  when  the  rain  drops  trickled  down, 
Or  the  frost  should  make  a  fairy  town ; 
While   the   summer's   heat   and    breath    of    the 
South 
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Would    bring   the    flowers    and    ope    the    bird's 

mouth. 
All  sweetly  surrounded  ;  but  none  of  this 
Would  ever  add  to  or  take  from  my  bliss ; 
I'll  be  far  away  in  my  home  on  High, 
Enjoying  the  sunshine  above  the  sky. 
Time  came  and  went,  the  child  grew  tall ; 
I  could  not  walk   for   fear  I'd   fall ; 
No  day  was  dreary,  for  the  story  of  the  cross 
Made  me  forget  each  earthly  loss, — 
The  autumn  sunshine,  the  frost  and  the  rain, 
The  golden  leaves  and  the  winds'  sad  refrain, 
With  the  Christmas  bells  that  so  curiously  rang, 
And  the  white  man's  songs  they  sweetly  sang, 
The  chill  breath  of  winter  from  Northern  snow, 
The  phantoms  of  spring  which  oft  come  and  go 
With  a  sunshiny  day  on  the  balmy  sweet  air, 
Breath  of  the  Southland,  no  snow  is  there, 
And  the  gentle  purling  of  the  winding  brook, 
Confirm  the  story  of  my  grandchild's  book. 
I  saw  why  He  made  the  dear  river  sing, 
I  saw  who  made  the  beauties  of  spring, 
I  saw  how  the  grass  crept  up  from  the  sod, 
I  saw  that  nature  declared  He  was  God. 
I  saw  enough  to  fill  me  with  joy. 
And  rejoiced  that  I  left  the  Estataue. 
Again  we  heard  the  bluebirds  sing, 
Bringing  the  joyous  tidings  of  spring; 
Then  came  the  robin,  next  screamed  the  jay, 
And  the  sun  shone  brightly  all  through  the  day. 
I  longed  in  the  fields  to  wander  about, 
But  I  was  so  weak  that  I  couldn't  get  out. 
It  seemed  that  my  strength  was  well  nigh  spent, 
And  my  body  more  than  usual  bent, 

LOFC. 
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T  saw  that  my  life  was  nearing  an  end, 

But  before  the  Great  Spirit  should  for  me  send 

1  wanted  to  tell  my  grandchild  dear 

The  whole  true  story  of  my  life  work  here; 

I  have  told  this  story  as  1         I  could, 

Just  how  the  two  races  have  misunderstood 

Each  other  in  life  rrow  have  wrought, 

i  the  same  Good  Son  their  souls  has  bought. 

e  tell  thi ;    I  »ry  in  white  man's  words. 
You  learned  them  well  while  among  their  herds 
'  )f  children  white,  all  going  to  school, 

e  tell  this  story  by  the  English  rule, 
Don't  let  them  think  that  we're  all  to  blame, 
But  each  side  played  his  part  of  the  game, 
Tell  it  so  that  white  man  may  feel 
That  the  Indians  are  human,  their  souls  are  real; 
Write  it  and  as  the  story  they  scan. 
May  they  see.  as  1  see,  the  red  and  white  man. 

The  chief  is  now  silent,  we  hold  our  breath, 
He  becomes  very  pale,  'tis  surely  death; 
1  ook,  -'•  smile  has  covered  his  face, 
Something  on  the  cover    he  seems  to  trace. 
"  \h,  there  is  my  river,  the  Estataue, 
1  was  only  dreaming,  I'm  still  a  ' 
But  look,  just  beyond,  bright  lights  I  see, 
1  wonder  what  these  strange  things  can  be? 
"i'y   the  angels  coming,  ah,  now   I  hear, 

are  coming  for  me,  but  1  do  not  fear. 
And   the   river  isn't  ours    flowing  clown  by  the 

Roan, 
But   the    River   of    Gold    flowing  out    from   the 

throne." 
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I'll  not  say  farewell,  but  au  revoir, 

I  know  we'll  meet  again  ; 
In  that  bright  land  just  over  there, 

Where  all  are  free  from  sin. 


the  end. 
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who  has  something  to  say  and  can  say  it. 

"Sparkling  from  cover  to  cover." 


NAN    «,  SUE 

Stenographers 

'By  Harriet  C.  Culi.aton)) 

$1.00. 

You've  no  doubt  heard  of  this  book!  It  stands  all 
alone  in  the  originality  of  its  title  and  subject,  and  every- 
one knows  how  charming  a  subject  "Nan  &  Sue,  Ste- 
nographers," must  be.  It  is  the  diary  of  a  typewriting 
office  in  New  York  run  by  two  young  and  pretty  girls 
who  have  the  most  amusing  adventures.  The  book's  ap- 
pearance is  as  original  and  charming  as  Nan  and  Sue 
themselves. 

Order  now  and  join  the  procession  on  the  autumn, 
10th  edition. 


-J 


BOOKS  YOV  NVST  READ 
SOONER    OR    LATER 

The  Instrument  Tuned 

By  Rosa  B.  Hitt. 

Attractive  Binding,  75  cents. 

Limited  Edition  in  White  and  Gold,  $1.00, 

(Author's  photo) 

>  An  able  and  interesting  work  on  a  comparatively  new 
subject — Psycho-physical  culture — of  whose  methods  the 
author  has  made  successful  application.  The  book  is  full 
of  common-sense  suggestions  and  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  humanity  in  general. 

The  chapter-captions  will  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
comprehensive  and  practical  character  of  the  work:. 

Various  Therapeutic  Agents.j 

Influence  of  Mind. 

Extravagant  Emotions^. 

Insomnia. 

Relaxation. 

Harmony  the  Law  of  Nature^ 


Order  Jfotet 


All  of  the  books  named  in  this  magazine  to  be  had 
from  any  newsdealer,  or 


BOOKS  YOV  MUST  READ 
SOONER    OR    LATER 


GREY  DAWN  REFLECTIONS 

BY  VIRGINIA  BEALE  LECKIE 

This  clever  Washington  girl  has  come  close  to 
■writing  the  wittiest  and  brightest  book  of  epigrams 
that  has  appeared  in  this  epigram-mad  age.    A  few 

samples: 

A  friend  l;  emy  about — an  J  a  wife  with — you. 

If  your  grandfather  made  it  In  pigs  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  look  haughty  when  pork  is  served. 

A  marrle  I  •  ubled  look  at  8  A.  M.  is  not  so  much 

due  to  worrying  "  if"  as  to  "  how  "  he  will  come  home. 

The  majority  of  women  lay  the    i  tep  to  Cupid;  some 

to  the  man;  but  it  is  a  fact,  if  open  to  criticism,  that  curiosity 
and  the  opportunity  blame. 

Printed  on  grey  antique  paper.  Cover  in  grey 
red,  green  and  gold.  Marginal  decorations  in  color. 
Frontis  medallion  portrait  of  author  in  red,  sepia  and 
go!d.     Post-paid,  $1.00. 

SfcaT"  What  daintier  holiday  gift  for  your  HIM  or 
HER? 


BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
8  3  5   B  R  O  A  1)  W  A  Y,   NEW   YORK 


BOOKS  YOV  MUST  READ 
SOONER    OR    LATER 


SOME  MEN  PAY 

Ten  thousand  dollars  for  an  expert  to  manage  their  adver- 
tising. There  are  others  who  pay  TWO  dollars  for  an  annual 
subscription  to  PRINTERS  Ink — the  leading  journal  for  adver- 
tisers and  business  men,  published  every  Wednesday — and  learn 
what  all  the  advertisers  are  thinking  about.  But  even  these  are 
not  the  extremes  reached.  There  are  men  who  lose  over 
$100,000  a  year  by  doing  neither  one. 

Young  men  and  women  who  have  adn  ambition  to  better  their 
business  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  advertising,  and 
who  wish  to  become  proficient  in  the  art  of  writing  advertisments, 
are  invited  to  send  me  ONE  DOLLAR  for  a  SIX  months'  TRIAL 
subscription  to  Printer's  Ink  and  such  information  as  they 
may  care  to  ask.    Sample  copy  free.    Address 


Printers'  Ink  Publishing  Co. 

J0  SPRUCE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


BETWEEN  THE  LINES 

VIOLA  T.  MAXIMA 
Cloth,  12mo.  Dainty  in  style,  thrilling  in  contents  .    $1  00 
This  is  a  story  on  the  always  interesting  subject  of  an  unfort- 
unate marriage;  a  story  of  pique  and  lost  opportunity. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company, 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOME   OF   THE   VERY    LATEST 
SPRING    AND    SUMMER   *    1907 


HSTYHNHX 

An  Epic  Romance  of  llion,  Zitlantis  and  Amaraca 
By  HO IV.  JOSEPH  M.  BROWN 

With  4S  Drawings  by  Hudson 

950  pp.  Postpaid  $1.70 

THE  TWO  FAMILIES 

a  Novel  by 

IRENE  GWENDOLEN  ZIZ1GK 

and 

MRS.  aNNTt  BHRBTlRa  ZIZICK 

$1.50  Postpaid 


THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND 

S  Beautiful  Religious  Poem 

BY 

Q.  G.  SAMUEL 

3rd  Edition  $1.00  Illustrated 


HeRCSS  THE  PLAINS 

AND  OYER  THE  DIVIDE 

B71NB71LL  H.  HEWITT 

A  Mule  Train  Journey  from  East  to  West  in  1862,  and 
Incidents  Connected  Therewith. 

With  About  80  Illustrations      $1.50  Postpaid 


Order  from 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO, 
835  Broadway  New  York 


BOOKS  YOU  NVST  READ 
SOONER.   OR   LATER 


New  Book  by  the  Author  of 

A  Girl  and  the  Devil ! 


We  beg  to  announce  for  autumn  a  new  novel  from 
the  pen  of  Jeannette  Llewellyn  Edwards,  entitled 

LOVE  IN  THE  TROPICS 

The  scene  of  Miss  Edwards'  new  work  is  laid  in 
strange  lands,  and  a  treat  may  be  confidently  prom- 
ised the  wide  reading  public  whose  interest  in  her  first 
book  has  caused  it  to  run  through  over  a  dozen  editions. 

"LOVE  IN  THE  TROPICS" 

built  be   ready   about  Jfo*)ember  1.   and 
particulars  tvill  be  duly  announced. 


The  New  Womanhood 

By  Winnifred  H.  Cooley. 

$1.25. 

No  more  original,  striking  and  brilliant  treatise  on 
the  subject  indicated  by  the  title  has  been  given  the 
vast  public  which  is  watching  the  widening  of  woman's 
sphere.  Mrs.  Cooley  is  a  lecturer  and  writer  of  many 
years  experience ;  she  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  move- 
ment and  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  syeak  to  the  great 
heart  of  womankind. 


If  you  want  to  equip  yourself  as  a  sales- 
man or  for  the  battle  of  life  in  any  calling 
read 


SELF 
DEVELOPMENT 

by 
Prof.  Winchester  Hall 


The  price  is  $1.00,  but  to  every  one  who 
mentions  "The  Law  of  Success"  the  book 
will  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  75  cents. 
Address, 


BROADWAY   PUBLISHING  CO. 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 


Books  for  "The  Battle 
of   Life"      <£       *£       <& 

The   Instrument  Tuned 

By  Rosa  Birch  Hitt 

Teaches  how  to  regulate  your  physical  system  by 

thought  influences;  how  to  get  clear  of  nervousness, 

restlessness    and    disease    by    learning   to    think 

health.     Full  of  the  newest  ideas  of  the  great  New 

Thought. 

$1.00,  postpaid 

William  HcKinley 

A  Biography 

By  A.  Elwood  Corning 

What  greater  incentive  and  inspiration  to  success 
than  the  life  of  the  great  martyr-president !  He 
rose  from  the  humblest  beginnings  —  and  the 
memoir  is  written  especially  for  men  and  women 
who  are  ' '  fighting  their  way. " 

Fully  illustrated ;  gold;  $1.25 

BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

835  Broadway,   New  York. 


BOOKS  YOV  MUST  READ 
SOONER    OR    LATER 

Told  &t  Twilight 

By  Eva  Browne. 

A  delightful  collection  of  stories  and  poems.. 

[Author's  photo.) 

$1.00. 


Job  Trotter 

By  Sylvester  Field. 
50c. 

A  unique  work,  proving  that  the  "earthly  paradise" 
of  the  colored  race  is  Africa.  This  book  is  decidedly 
the  best  work  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject. 


TKe  Sin.  of  Ignorance 

By  Henrietta  Siegel. 
$1.00. 

An  exceedingly  clever  story,  by  a  New  York  girl,  who 
pictures  with  a  fearless  hand  the  domestic  misery  result- 
ing from  drink  and  dissipation. 

(4  special  drawings.) 


BOOKS  YOU  MUST  READ 
SOONER.    OR,    LATER. 


Lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave 

By  D.   Riley  Guernsey. 
Decorated  cloth,   i2mo.     Illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50. 
A  tale  which  a  Jules  Verne  might  envy  from 
his  own  vantage  ground.     Imagine  the  possibili- 
ties  for   a   story   which   are   conjured   up   by   the 
thought   of   a    party   of   brainy   men   and   women 
lost  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  ! 
A  prominent  reviewer  says : 
"This  ought  to  be  an  immensely  popular  book. 
There  are  no  idle  moments  from  cover  to  cover, 
and  it  is  one  which  the  reader  will  not  think  of 
laying  aside  until  he  has  read  every  word." 


Under  the  Darkness  of  the 
Night 

A    Tale   of   West  Indian   Insurrection. 

By  Ellen  Chazal  Chapeau. 
Cloth,    i2mo.     Attractively   Produced. 
Price,  $1.00. 
The    scenes    of    this    st^ry    are    laid    in    Ste. 
Domingue    from    1792-93.      It    is    a    most    timely 
book,  written  by  one  whose  life  has  been  passed 
among    West    Indians,    and    who    can    read    the 
African   character   with   surprising   skill   and   ac- 
curacy.     A    wonderful    picture    of    tropical    life, 
brilliantly  depicted. 

Broadway  Publishing  Company, 

836  Broadway,  New  York. 


BOOKS  YOU  MUST  READ 
SOONER   OR   LATER 

Why  ffot  Order  JVotv  ? 


Evelyn 

A   Story   of   the   West   and   the   Far   East, 

By  Mrs.  Ansel  Oppej^ueim. 

4  Illus.    $1.50. 

Limited  edition  in  leather,  $2.00. 

Tte  pr*M  lias  spoken  of  Uls  book  with  uu.|,iallfl«5  terms  at  oral***'. 


The  Lswst  ot  the  Cavaliers 

By  N.  J.  Floyd. 

9  Drawings  and  Author's  Photo. 

$1.50. 

1  "Nr>  wiser  or  more  brilliant  pen  has  told  the  story  of 
'the  Civil  War  than  Capt.  Floyd's ;  no  work  more  thrilling 
simply  as  a  romance  has  recently  been  within  the  reach 
of  book-lovers." 


BOOKS   YOU  MUST  READ 
SOONER    OR.    LATER 

Maxcelle 

A  Tale  of  the  Revolution 

By  Wilubert  Davis  and  Claudia  BrannomJ 

l2mo,  cloth.     Illustrated. 

$1.00. 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  in 
dramatic  form,  in  which  the  treachery  of  Benedict 
Arnold  and  the  capture  of  Major  Andre  are  the  climaxes. 
The  loves  of  Andre  and  Marcelle  (herself  a  spy)  lend  a) 
very  charming  touch  of  romance. 


The  Burton  Manor 

A  NOVEL 

By  Rev.  M.  V.  Brown. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $1.50. 

Amost  thoughtful,  able  and  authoritative  work  in 
engaging  narrative  form,  dealing  with  the  existing  evils 
of  the  liquor  trade.  The  author  has  wisely  embodied 
his  conclusion*  in  charming  fiction — or  fact? — and  thus 
the  book  will  appeal  to  a  public  as  wide  as  the  continent. 


BOOKS  YOU  MVST  HEAD 
SOONER    OR    LATER 

Reuben:  His  Book 

By  Morton  II.   Pemberton. 

Cloth,  Gilt  lettering,   121110.     Postpaid,  $1.00. 
Portrait  in  Colors. 

One  of  the  funniest,  cleverest,  uniquest  volumes 
of  the  day,  it  has  won  spontaneous  and  unani- 
mous approval  from  reviewers  the  country  over. 

Just  hear  what  a  few  of  them  say : 

Champ  Clark. — "I  haven't  laughed  so  much 
since   I  first  read   Mark   Twain's  'Roughing  It.'  " 

Globe-Democrat. — "This  little  hook  has  the 
merit  of  brevity,  variety  and  humor.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  book  will  have  many  readers  and 
that  it   will   afford  much   amusement." 

St.  Louis  Republic. — "The  book  is  already 
heading  the  list  of  'best  sellers,'  and  deserves  to 
go.  It  is  GOOD.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
might  move  the  provincial  journalist  to  say, 
'Reub,   here's   our  hand.'  " 

Ji  Scarlet  Q»pentance 

By  Archie  Bell. 
Cloth,    i2mo.      Price,  $1.00. 

One  Review:  "The  history  of  one  night  and 
one  day's  flaming  passion  between  a  beauti- 
ful Italian  woman  and  a  handsome  youth — 
strangers — who  meet  upon  a  Pullman  car. 
There  comes  into  the  story  all  the  elementary 
passions,  hatred,  jealousy,  desire  and — sorrow. 

"It  is  a  story  that  will  appeal  to  those  who 
prefer  novels  in  which  red  blood  is  throbbing 
madly.  It  is  not  for  prudes,  nor  for  parsons, 
nor  poseurs.  It's  a  book  for  men  and  women 
who  have   lived." — The   Club-Fellow. 

Broadway  Publishing  Companyt 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 


I  Books  From  Our  List  I 
I  of  Religious  Character 


THE  SINNER'S  FRIEND 

By  Col.  C.  G  Samuel 

New  (4th)  Edition  with  alterations  and 

additions  in  text  and  illustrations 

Postpaid  $1.00 


ST.  JOHN  IN  PATMOS 

By  (late)  Rer.  Peyton  Gallagher 
$1.00  Postpaid 

A  BROTHER  OF  CHRIST 

By  Ingram  Crockett 
$1.50  Postpaid 


These  and  other  Religious  Works  fully 
described  in  circulars,    gladly    mailed 


i  BROADWAY  PUB.,C0. 835BVay,N.Y. 


BOOKS  YOU  MUST  HEAD 
SOONER.    OR.    LATER 

A[o  Surrender. 

By  John  N.  Swift  and  William  S.  Birge,  M.D. 

Cloth,    i2mo.        Frontispiece.        Price,    $1.50 

From  the  moment  this  story  opens  in  the  old 
whaling  station  of  New  Bedford,  until  the  climax 
of  climaxes  is  reached  in  the  high  seas  some- 
where oft"  the  coast  of  Chile,  excitement  and  in- 
terest are  in  order.  It  is  a  tale  that  allows  of 
no  laying  aside  and  as  incident  comes  crowding 
upon  incident  the  reader  finds  himself  utterly 
oblivious  to  everything  but  the  words  before 
him. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  consternation  of  the 
Chilean  commander  and  his  officers  of  the  cruiser 
"Dona  Inez"  when,  on  their  arrival  at  the  land- 
ing stage,  ready  to  embark  after  an  hour's  shore 
leave,  they  find  the  ship,  which  they  had  left 
safely  swinging  at  her  moorings,  completely 
vanished. 

Such  a  statement  is  enough  to  arouse  im- 
mediate curiosity  and  what  became  of  the  "Dona" 
and  what  became  of  the  Chilean  commander  and 
his  officers  forms  the  plot  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinary  narrative. 

Of  course  the  "Dona"  has  been  skilfully  pur- 
loined for  felonious  purposes,  and  while  she  and 
her  piratical  crew  are  undergoing  all  manner  of 
marine  castastrophe  one  of  the  former  officers 
is  dashing  overland  to  head  off  if  possible  dis- 
agreeable contingencies  with  the  Chilean  Naval 
Department.  His  adventures  are  not  less  thril- 
ling than  those  which  befall  the  ship,  and  the 
clever  chapter  arrangement  keeps  the  reader's 
interest  ever  whetted. 


L 


Broadway  Publishing  Company, 

835  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADIRONDACK 
MURRAY 

A    Biog'raphical    Appreciation 

By  Harry  V.  Radford 

Editor  of  "Woods  and  Waters 


W.  H.  H.  MURRAY  (b.  1840,  d.  1904)— equally  celebrated 
as  preacher,  author,  lecturer,  sportsman  and  traveler — has  be- 
come an  immortal  figure  in  American  history  and  letters,  taking 
rank,  as  a  writer,  with  Cooper  and  Thoreau.  Mr.  Radford — 
himself  an  author  and  sportsman  of  national  repute,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  greatest  living  authority  upon  Adirondack 
sport  and  literature — has  told  the  wonderful  story  of  "  Adiron- 
dack "  Murray  from  the  vantage-point  of  personal  acquaintance, 
and  with  a  characteristic  grace  and  charm  of  style  that  insures 
for  his  book  permanent  popularity. 


HENRY    VAN    DYKE 

in  a  personal  letter  written  to  the  author  from    "Avalon," 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  says  of  Mr.  Radford's  book  : 

"Your  writing  takes  me  back  in  imagination  to  that  beautiful  country  of 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  where  so  many  of  the  happiest  months  of 
my  early  life  were  spent,  and  where  I  learned  to  cast  the  fly  and  shoot  a 
rifle.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  the  sincere  and  cordial  enthusiasm  with  which 
you  write  of  the  fine  traits  of  Mr.  Murray's  character,  and  the  big  out-of- 
door  side  of  his  life  in  which  the  best  of  his  nature  found  expression. 
1  congratulate  you  on  the  success  with  which  you  have  performed  your 
r  task  of  gratitude  and  friendship,  and  hope  that  your  book  will  find  its 
Way  into  the  hands  of  thousands  of  those  who  love  the  woods  and  the 
waters." 

10    FULL-PAGE    ILLUSTRATIONS 

Flexible  wood-green  leather,  with  elaborate 
emblematic  decoration  in  gold,  and  full  gilt 
edges.     By  mail $1.60 

Blue  vellum  cloth.     By  mail 60 

BROADWAY   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

535    6R0ADWAY,    NEW   YORK 
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